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of the oil is left underground, still clinging to the pores of the oil
sands.                                                                                      ^ ^
For many years the U. S. Bureau of Mines has studied the vital
problem of unrecovered oil, and has recently expressed the opinion
that the best evidence seems to Indicate that only from 10 to 20 per
cent of the oil underground is now t3eing recovered.1 It is the belief
of the engineers of the Bureau of Mines, based upon what has been
accomplished in some of the older fields by water-flooding and by the
use of compressed air, that after a field has been brought to the
point of abandonment, we should often be able by improved methods
to recover half as much oil again as was originally produced.
While the heaviest losses on the part of oil are sustained under-
ground as the Inevitable result of the destructive effects of competitive
drilling of the field, losses due to inadequate methods of handling
the product when It reaches the surface are far more sensational
because open to observation. Surface losses are greatest in new
fields and arise generally from the fact that production is forced in
advance of preparations for handling and storing the output. As a
result, some of the oil escapes any capture whatsoever, sinking into
the earth or flowing down streams; great quantities of the lighter
and more valuable components of the oil pass into the atmosphere
through evaporation; while fires are responsible for another heavy
toll of these valuable products. Even with adequate storage facilities,
losses from evaporation are usually notable, and in many fields large
quantities of residues and oil-water emulsions are made no use of
whatsoever. Enormous volumes of natural gas are usually pro-
duced along with the oil, and in the absence of an adequate demand
for this product, much of the output Is allowed to escape into the
atmosphere.
The Bureau of Mines has recently called attention to the magni-
tude of the losses resulting from the evaporation of gasoline from crude
petroleum while In storage. Careful Investigations have disclosed
that in many         20 per cent of the gasoline content of the crude oil
Is being lost by evaporation before it reaches the refinery, and that
probably one-half of this loss may be economically saved by more
careful attention to conditions of storage and handling.
On the whole a low recovery factor characterizes the production of
petroleum under the conditions that have prevailed in this country.
Technical            are available for notably increasing the efficiency
of extraction, but the handicap of competitive conditions working at
purposes with the occurrence of oil still obtains.    A funda-
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